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• REVIEWS; 


author still adheres to the views expressed, especially by Murchison, 
that imperfect functioning of the liver is the chief cause of overproduc¬ 
tion of uric acid. 

The theory of the nervous origin of the affection is discussed at length, 
but the conclusion is again reached that nervous disorder is the effect 
of the maieries peccajis. Kidney complications are regarded as almost 
exclusively secondary; and while their great frequency is recognized, 
temporary albuminuria, even if accompanied with tube casts, is not con¬ 
sidered as evidence of organic disease of the kidney. Persistence or fre¬ 
quent recurrence of this condition is, however, recognized as of serious 
import Treatment is judiciously made to centre on the hygienic man¬ 
agement of the diathesis. Diet is to be carefully regulated quantita¬ 
tively as well as qualitatively, and an exclusive regimen of any kind 
is wisely deprecated. A moderate amount of meat is allowed, and fats 
are to be used in place of carbohydrates as far as possible. Saccharin 
is recommended as a valuable substitute for sugar. Balneology is dis¬ 
cussed at some length, with especial reference to British resorts; and in 
this connection the great value of water, per se, and especially hot 
water, as a drink for gouty subjects is fully recognized. The medicinal 
treatment advised does not call for especial comment. The book is fur¬ 
nished with a good index. S. S. C. 


A Hand-book of Obstetrical Nursing, for Nurses, Students, and 
Mothers; comprising the Course of Instruction in Obstetrical 
Nursing given to the Pupilb of the Training-school for Nurses 
connected with the Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia. By 
Anna M. Fullerton, M.D., Demonstrator of Obstetrics in the Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania; Physician-in-charge and Obstetrician 
and Gynecologist to the Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia, and Superin¬ 
tendent of its Nurse Training-school. 12mo., pp. 214. Philadelphia: P. 
BlakiBton, Son and Company, 1890. 

With the introduction of antiseptic obstetrics, under which so much 
bus been acccomplished in reducing the death-rate of lying-in hospitals, 
it became absolutely essential that women of a better grade should be 
encouraged to become nurses; that the candidates for instruction should 
be young and healthy, and that they should have a special training by 
lectures and at the bedside, to fit them for carrying out properly and 
understandingly the directions of the obstetrician in charge. What is 
to be learned in a maternity training-school is the way to nurse as a 
profession, so that the woman may make herself acceptable to both phy¬ 
sician and patient in a private house after she shall have graduated. 
Under the old regime the “ monthly nurse ” was generally a middle-aged 
woman, frequently a widow, often too fat to be active, and had picked up 
an imperfect knowledge from case to case. Such women may still answer 
in the homes of poverty, where one neighbor often nurses another; but 
among refined and educated mothers there is a growing desire for a 
refined and educated nurse—one that not only understands her business, 
but can be in some degree a pleasant companion in the sick-room. To 
supplement the instruction of the training-school as a text-book, and to 
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keep the pupil in remembrance of what she has been taught, is the 
object of Dr. Fullerton’s hand-book. It does not aim to make a phy¬ 
sician of the nurse, although it does of necessity teach her a certain 
measure of emergency obstetrics, so that she may be able to render valu¬ 
able aid in event of a foetal extrusion when the attending accoucheur is 
absent The scope of the volume will be best shown by -its chapter head¬ 
ings, viz.: Signs of pregnancy ; management of accidents of labor; prepa¬ 
rations for the labor; signs of its approach and the process of labor; 
duties of the nurse during labor; and accidents and emergencies of labor; 
care of the newborn infant; management of the lyiDg-in; characteris¬ 
tics of infancy in health and disease; and the ailments of early infancy. 
The book is well printed, with marginal notations, fairly illustrated, and 
is calculated to be of useful service both to the nurse and the medical 
attendant. We have read it with interest, and can recommend it as a 
valuable manual. R. P. H. 


On Bronchial Asthma : its Pathology and Treatment. By J. B. 

Berkart, M.D., late Physician to the City of London Hospital for 

Diseases of the Chest. Second Edition. 8vo., pp. 220. London: J. & A. 

Churchill, 1889. 

This is an important addition to the clinical literature of asthma, but 
is a disappointment to those Who regard the pathology of this disease 
settled in favor of the spasmodic or neurotic theory. The author con¬ 
cludes from a wide experience, both of a hospital and private nature, 
that the spasm of this disease is a secondary product, and is dependent 
on a croupous or fibrinous exudation in the bronchial tubes. The 
peculiar sputum which emanates from this deposit is looked upon by 
him as a point of great diagnostic value. 

A rational pathology requires us to bold ideas, however, which seek to 
unify all the known phenomena of a disease. Does the exudation theory 
subserve this end ? Does it account for the sudden beginning and sub¬ 
sidence of asthma? Does it account for the total absence of expectora¬ 
tion even in many severe seizures? Does it explain why nervous diseases 
are frequently transformed into asthma, ana why asthma sometimes 
disappears in various forms of nervous disease? Does it help us to 
understand why an attack of asthma is almost universally and instanta¬ 
neously amenable to agents like stramonium, nitrites, etc., which act 
on the disease exclusively through the nervous Bystem ? 

Evidently it does not, and therefore must be regarded as a weak- 
working hypothesis, in so far as its utility to therapeutics is concerned. 
This view is also confirmed by the fact that the book suggests no new 
line of treatment which is specially calculated to meet this peculiar 
pathological condition. The old and well-tried remedies—such as rest, 
climate, diet, inhalations, expectorants, stimulants, electricity, pneumatic 
treatment, etc.—are strongly recommended; and notwithstanding the 
defective connection between the theory and the practice of the author, 
it must be admitted that the systematic course of therapeutics which is 
advocated is excellent, and will be of great value to those who are 
interested in the study of asthma. T. J. M. 



